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PLATE FROM VIEWS OF PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS, LONDON, 1803 
BY THOMAS GIRTIN 



A NOTE ON SOME OLD ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURAL PRINTS 

One of the galleries containing the cur- 
rent exhibition of old English prints is 
devoted to the work of several of the more 
eminent architectural draughtsmen who 
worked in the hundred years following 
1750, among whom may be mentioned 
Dayes, Malton, Girtin, Pugin, and Boys. 
That their names are today little heard 
upon the lips of print collectors is not due to 
lack of merit, but to the facts that their 
work as a rule is to be found only within 
the heavy covers of great volumes of views 
and that thus, like many most beautiful 
prints, it is known only to a restricted circle 
of bibliophiles. 

The thing that immediately strikes the 
observer in looking at these prints for the 
first time is the great difference between 
them and what in more modern times has 
come to be considered the typical manner 
of making architectural prints. Today it 
is all fine line-work, the draughtsman, 
whether upon the etcher's plate or the 
lithographer's stone, seeming to concen- 
trate all his effort upon the delineation 
with a sharp point of the more picturesque 
nooks and crannies of old buildings. In 
these older prints the buildings were seen 
as wholes and were accordingly rendered 
with broad, flat washes of color, obtained 
either through the use of aquatint or of 
washes upon the stone, an incidental 
result of which is that their work has 
a solidity, an appreciation of the mass of 
a building, and a quiet serenity which 
is not altogether amiss in statements 



concerning the enduring things we call 
bricks and mortar. That their work is 
quite different from that of recent times is 
not in the least to say that it is less meri- 
torious. 

Not only did they take their buildings as 
buildings and not as mere excuses or incite- 
ments to the making of traceries, but they 
took them as things of which it was their 
business to make accurate portraits. To 
some extent this was due to the fact that, 
preceding the practical development of 
photography, they were required to make 
renderings which should have a docu- 
mentary and not merely a personal, inher- 
ent artistic interest. The building was the 
thing rather than any display of the 
draughtsman's developed idiosyncrasy, and 
because of this the draughtsman's task 
was no whit less difficult than that of the 
men of today, since while respecting their 
subject-matter and remaining truthful to it 
they had to invest it with charm and inter- 
est. The difference is much like that be- 
tween the tasks of the novelist and the seri- 
ous biographer, and every one knows the 
disparity in number between good pieces 
of fiction and good biographies. 

If this so fundamental difference between 
the draughtsmen of architecture working 
either side the invention of photography 
be borne in mind, the merits of the old 
school may be more readily appreciated, 
and their lack of "snap" be offset in our 
appreciation by their greater truthfulness 
of statement. Moreover, it is not to be 
forgotten in considering this matter that 
the architect too is an artist and that the 
work of his hands is no more fittingly to 
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be contorted by self-centered disrespectful 
draughtsmen than are any other works of 
art. It would be interesting perhaps to 
trace out the development of the purely 
picturesque approach to architecture and 
to note the several steps in its degradation 
as matter for casual sketching to its pres- 
ent condition of being a mere excuse for 
other men's embroideries and license, but 
now there is neither time nor space for 
such an excursion. 

Just as Dayes and Malton, who were 
respectively the masters of Turner and 
Girtin, in their accomplished but rather 
bald manner represent English architec- 
tural draughtsmanship during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, so did 
Thomas Girtin represent that tradition 
at its highest point of development. Born 
the same year as Turner, Girtin died at 
the premature age of twenty-seven in 1802, 
and there seems to be little doubt that 
had Turner died at the same time he 
would be remembered only as a person of 
considerably less importance. As a lad 
forced to make his living by coloring prints 
for the publishers and washing in skies and 
backgrounds on architects' elevations, he 
early acquired a remarkable facility and 
accuracy in the use of the brush, to which 
his inventive turn of mind led him to add 
a use of color which is regarded as one 
of the turning-points in the history of Eng- 
lish water-color painting. He was princi- 
pally employed in making topographical 
and architectural drawings, a calling in 
which his careful study and frequent copy- 
ing of the plates of Canaletto and Piranesi 
stood him in good stead. Although the 
publishers had called upon him for occa- 
sional drawings to be engraved by other 
men, it was not until the last year of his 
life that he undertook the set of soft- 
ground and aquatint etchings of Paris to 
which he owes his greatest fame. Unfor- 
tunately he lived only to make the soft- 
ground etchings, the aquatint being sub- 
sequently applied to the plates by the 
most skilful masters of that difficult me- 
dium in exact imitation of drawings or 
proofs which he himself had washed in ink. 
His misfortunes did not cease with his 
death, for the greater part of the edition 



and practically all of the impressions pulled 
before the aquatinting of the plates were 
destroyed by a lire in his brother's shop, 
so that his lack of fame among print col- 
lectors can in large measure be explained 
by the comparative rarity of his work. 

A selection from the set of Paris views 
acquired several years ago by the Museum 
now forms part of the current print exhibi- 
tion, and the attention of people interested 
in both architectural draughtsmanship 
and beautiful use of the little-known etch- 
ing media of soft ground and aquatint is 
called to them. In outward appearance 
the prints closely resemble pencil drawings 
washed with sepia, and have little in com- 
mon with the better-known hard-ground 
etching. Far from exhibiting the rectilin- 
ear, prismatic quality into which architec- 
tural draughtsmen of all times have shown 
a tendency to fall, these drawings are 
made with the freest of free hands, the 
calm, quiet, easy passage of which across 
the plate is as delightful to behold as the 
assured and apparently slow movement 
of some graceful athlete. The separate 
lines when examined through the aquatint 
may be seen to be true *' modeling lines," 
no mere tracings of edges but indications 
of form and bulk. The aquatinting itself 
is worthy of all admiration since in it 
such great technical masters as Lewis and 
Harraden expended all their amazing 
knowledge of this now almost forgotten 
and very difficult process. In the modern 
aquatint the ground has a tendency to be 
always inexpressively the same, to ap- 
proach the dead level of minute, uninter- 
esting texture to which we have become 
accustomed in photogravures after photo- 
graphs, but here the grain and the in- 
tensities and qualities of color are infinitely 
varied, running the whole gamut from the 
finest and silkiest of surfaces to the rough- 
est and most emphatic of pitting. For 
those who find pleasure in the technical 
quality of a process, and if we may believe 
our ears there are many who take an 
interest in that of etching, many of the 
plates in this exhibition will afford interest- 
ing and delightful moments, since in 
them the combination of etching and aqua- 
tint has been carried to what is as yet its 
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final and most remarkable state of per- 
fection. 

A full generation after Girtin, but still 
before the introduction of the photograph, 
came Thomas Shotter Boys, another al- 
most forgotten and quite ignored draughts- 
man. Born in 1803, the year after Girtin's 
death, he lived until 1874, never achieving 
any great reputation and supporting him- 
self incidentally by copying other men's 
drawings upon the stone and on copper 
for publication. Much of his early life was 
spent in France whence he returned to 
put upon the stone the designs of Roberts 
and of Stanfield. Two years later, in 
1839, he brought out his volume of plates of 
Picturesque Architecture in France, which 
printed in full color was apparently the 
first series of chromolithographs to have any 
artistic merit. Many of the plates in this 
volume are not only extremely accomplish- 
ed but very dignified and on occasion charm- 
ing, such a print as that of the Abbaye 
of Cluny being incidentally one of the 
great triumphs of color lithography, not 
only fine in composition and drawing but 
with a cool clarity of color which is only 
too rarely to be found in prints from the 
stone. For historical and sentimental 
reasons, however, it is his set of London 
plates which has the greatest value. 
The Museum was lucky enough several 
years ago to acquire one of the rare colored 



sets of the London plates — and for any 
one who takes pleasure in seeing the best 
delineations of the streets and houses of 
London as they were in the days when 
Dickens and Thackeray went their ways 
about the great city, there can be few 
more delightful occupations than the study 
of these prints. 

Pugin, who came between Girtin and 
Boys, in addition to being one of the most 
accomplished architects of his day and 
father of that Augustus Welby Pugin 
whose great part in the early nineteenth- 
century development of pseudo-Gothic 
church design is notorious, was also a 
draughtsman of very considerable parts. 
Oddly, his reputation on this side of his 
activities is based principally upon his 
collaboration with Thomas Rowlandson 
in the plates for The Microcosm of London 
of 1808. This book, of which the Museum 
possesses not only a complete copy but 
many single sheets, is one of the most re- 
markable publications of its time, touching 
life and artistry at so many points that any 
attempt to deal with it in short compass is 
foredoomed to complete failure. It must 
therefore suifice to say that in the present 
exhibition are to be found a number of the 
best pieces which it contained, and to invite 
to them the serious attention of those who 
have not already had the pleasure of mak- 
ing its acquaintance. W. M. I., Jr. 




h6tEL DE cluny, PARIS> by THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS 
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